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MORE ABOUT THE MEDICAL MILLENIUM. 
By CHAS. D. TUFFORD, M. D., Mempuis, TENN. 
Dr. C. W. Breyfogle in the April issue of your interesting 


and instructive Journal would, I judge from the tone of his 
letter, be pleased to have the rest of us feel as he seems to 


about the medical millenium, viz: that it is approaching at. 


a very rapid rate; that the time is ripe for it, and that even 
those of us who are not so far advanced in years will live to 
witness the end of sects, sectarianism, and sectarlans in 
medicine. I sincerely trust that it may not come about in 
my time. I should be sorry to be compelled to witness any 
such catastrophy to our school. May I ask Dr. Breyfogle 
what is to be gained to physicians or people by dropping 
the distinctive name of the Homeceopaths, the Eclectics, the 
_ Physio-Medicos, and the Allopaths, and accepting the name 
simply of physician; and then I believe it to be just about 
as impossible and impracticable a thing and as likely to be 
realized as the dream of the author of looking backward, 
and the former will not very likely come to pass before the 
latter. What have we of the Homeopathic school to do 
with burying the hatchet and congregating about a camp-fire 
to smoke the pipe of peace with our old time traducers the 
allopaths—a term by the way correctly applied to them, see 
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introductory to Pereira’s Materia Medica. Why should we 
be called upon to take a hand in exchanging the sword for 
the olive branch? Does the doctor not know that when they 
once get possession of our weapons off goes our scalps? 
To some of the practitioners of our school the doctor's letter 
may contain words of encouragement, but to others, and 
let us hope to a very large majority, they will bring only a 
feeling of sadness and regret that men prominent in the 
councils of Homeopathy should lend themselves and the 
weight of their words to the keeping on of a fight for the 
distinction of sects, which if ultimately successful would 
not benefit us, and it is difficult to see who it would benefit. 

I beg to differ with Dr. Breyfogle as to the number of 
decades that allopathy and homceopathy have been in deadly 
strife. I have good cause to remember the status of homoe- 
opathy a quarter of a century ago, as well as that of allo- 
pathy, and there was no deadly strife then, and why not? 
Simply because the homeopathic wing of the profession 
was not powerful enough to make it even a little warm for 
their traducers of the old-school, and as a rule they did not 
consider us foemen worthy of their serious attention; but 
since then, instead of doing as Dr. O. W. Holmes in his un- 
charitableness predicted to the world would be our lot, we 
have gone on increasing in numbers, in commanding officers 
and in camps of instruction, until the enemy has become 
aroused and alarmed, and in their various councils of war 
have decided that as a sect we must go. As this cannot be 
accomplished by the foul means which they have already 
tried upon us, they now propose to do it by a show of fair; 
and this, not because they love us any more or hate us any 
less, but because they now look upon our onward march with 
fear and trembling. The large majority of the adherents of 
either school, non-professional as well as professional, and 
in the fight for their respective principles and practice, and 
quite understand the question at issue. Pray where does 
Dr. Breyfogle get his authority for asserting that on account 
of fierce denunciation, etc., homceopaths were compelled to 
adopt a distinctive name? Hahnemann is said to have vol- 
untarily created a sect, but it is quite evident he tried first 
to avoid it. Admitting the Doctor’s assertions to be true, 
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does it follow that because they have not been able to crush 
us, and even in some few instances have been forced to let 
up a little in their ‘‘fierce denunciations,” that we should 
exhibit to these denunciators and to the world our magna- 
nimity to the extent of promising them that we'll flaunt our 
flag in their faces no more, that we'll keep the red rag out of 
their sight, and that we'll even let them dictate to us by what 
name we and the practice we represent shall be known? I 
trust men of our school who would countenance such ingrat- 
itude to our master are very few and far between, ‘‘like 
angels’ visits.” If it be true, as the Doctor asserts, and it 
undoubtedly is—‘‘ that we have lived and thrived, and by us 
the truth has been established” in-the face of these fierce 
denunciations, wherein is the evidence in favor of our laying 
down our weapons, throwing aside our colors, and allowing 
the enemy to dictate to us the terms of peace. How can 
any man among us after being twenty-five (25) years in the 
fight for the right or that which he believed to be right, feel 
at all disposed to compromise with what all this time he 
believed to be wrong, unless he has experienced a change of 
heart and forsaken his first love. I trust that there are not 


many of us that feel that way about so serious a matter, I 


know that 1 do not. I have been twenty-five years in the 
fight for homosopathy, and I trust that her banner may for- 
ever be flung to the breeze as a beacon light for those 
who wish to continue the fight for the right. The results 
of our school of practice for the century in which we 
live are before the old school and before the world, 


need they cause us to hang our heads in dishonor; or. 


the blush of shame to mantle our cheek? We will accept 
the answer of Dr. Breyfogle ‘‘et id genus omne.” And the 
future of homceopathy will be, to put it mildly, quite as 
bright as the past, unless we forfeit our self respect, our re- 
spect for the cause we represent, and above all the respect 
we have or ought to have for the man who involed the law 
by which we swear. I have no idea that our opponents love 
us any more, on the contrary they hate us more than they 
did a decade or two ago, excepting may be in a few isolated 
cases in which they figure for the shekels of our men who 
are likely to attend some of their various past graduate 
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schools. Let me instance words and actions of an old school 
professor of this city who in his address to a graduating 
class got off this ‘‘ gush.” ‘* Withno malice towards homoe- 
opathy, no predjudice against eclecticism or any other school, 
‘let us to-night launch out upon the ship of modern freedom— 
the swan necked goddess of liberty and reform—out of whose 
starry eyes the light of tolerance is beaming. Let's have no 
intolerant sentiment penetrating her throbbing heart, no 
dogma furrow her brow, etc.,” and after all this, let me inform 
Dr. B and others of his way of thinking, and who are so 
openly coquetting with the allopaths, that Professor Crofford 
(the man referred to) belongs to and subscribes to the by-laws 
of a medical society that proscribes any of its members con- 
sulting with what they are pleased to term an irregular 
(though why it is difficult to find out), under penalty of 
being deprived of membership. Consistency, what art thou 
anyway with these wolves in sheep’s clothing! Right well 
can the New York Polyclinic afford to take a homoeopathic 
journal or two and make a pretense of reading them. ‘This 
for at least two reasons: one, that they will figure for and 
are glad to have the attendance and the fees of our men who 
want to brush up at some post-graduate school; and the 
other to make a show of liberality to homceopathic journal- 
ists and to the school. Their hypocritical compliments to 
homceopathy in the presence of our men has no other object 
in view; and these compliments too often carry away our 
representatives to such an extent that when such men as St. 
J. Koosa tell them there ought to be no sects in medicine 
‘they jump at the chance to agree with him without any hes- 
itation—yes, without counting the cost for us. They seem 
to have come to the conclusion that this is the only way to 
crush us, and the energies of their best men seem to be 
bent in that direction—to our shame be it said, receiving aid 
and sympathy from men and journals (if such are worthy the 
name) claiming to be of the homceopathic faith. Itis nota lit- 
tle wearisome to read that part of Dr. B.’s letter devoted to 
the fulsome adulation of his newly-made allopathic friends; 
dollars and cents will buy a good deal of courtesy, and to say 
that the deafening applause at anything complimentary tv 
our school came from their hearts, is anything but a sure 
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thing. To my mind none of the assertions made by Dr. B.. 
indicate that they love us any more or hate us any less than 


they have ever since we showed up sufficient strength to en- 
gage their serious attention, or that they have any more idea 
of giving up the fight. They are simply adopting a different 
line of attack, since they have learned that in a fair, open 
and honorable fight they cannot down us, and that we are all 
the while increasing in numbers and invading their territory. 
They are resorting to low, despicable trickery to head us off. 


Believe me, Doctor; such moves on the part of the irreyular 


old schoolers bodes us no good; nor is it intended for any 
such purpose. There is no more honesty of purpose in the 
declarations of those professors than in those of the old- 
school professor here whose remarks have been quoted above, 
and I would like toaskthe Doctorif he considers the speech 
of the latter honest or honorable. If this man intends what 
he said to be considered his sentiments, why has he not 
made an effort to have the particular prescribing by-law ex- 
punged, and failing in that, withdrawn from the society? 
Simply because he did not mean what he said before his 
class, and they must have known it. The report of the 
address does not inform us if there was any deafening 
applause on account of the complimentary remarks about 
the different schools. I advise Dr. B. and every other 
homceopath to consider every allopathic doctor dishonest in 
his expressed intentions toward homoeopathy until they have 
been proven to be honest. And who shall decide what man 
of our school is the ‘‘ true physician” and best adapted by his 
views and understanding of homeopathy to fill.a chair of 
homceopathy when it shall become an established fact in an 
allopathic college ?—possibly one of the editors of the New 
York Medical Times, that foul blot upon the escutcheon of 
homeopathy. I imagine that homceopaths, as a rule, would 
have but little faith in the ability and honesty of a man who 
would thus compromise his principles by accepting such a 
chair in an allopathic school. And let me say right here 
that the enemies of our school, if successful in having the 
name of our sect dropped, are but driving home the enter- 
ing wedge to the closing up of our colleges. Supposing the 
name to be dropped, is it not just as easy for an allopath to 
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say, if needed as consultant in a family which has an home- 
opathic attendant, ‘‘I can’t do it; the by-laws of our socie- 
ties forbid us consulting with a man of a different kind of 
practice,” as was said about us by an allopathic professor of 


surgery the other day ?—and the question involved was only 


one of diagnosis, not that they wanted to change doctors. 
The Doctor certainly writes at random when he asserts that 
we claim, or have ever claimed, that old-school men never 
did anything for the advancement of medical science. On 
Some points in medical science they might be considered as 
leading us, but not on the all important one, viz: the curing 
of diseased conditions, quickly, safely, and pleasantly. The 
honest homceopath to my mind is the one who not only 
practices what he preaches, but insists upon being known as 
such to the allopaths and to the world, and not the man who 
for the sake of being patted on the back patronizingly by 
his old-school confreres, for the sake of being put in a posi- 
tion to consult with them, and for the sake of gaining ad- 
mission to their societies, would willingly sacrifice just what 
he ought to hold dearest, viz: the distinctive title, a name 
which he possibly at our time believed to be honorable. 
As oil and water cannot be mixed, so neither can the leading 
schools; they prescribe according to one law or guide, and 
we another, and the two are diametrically opposed. I came 
out of the allopathic ranks twenty odd years ago and elected 
to embrace homeceopathy, and to be known as such, much 
to the utter and long lasting disgust of a large number of 
allopathic friends and relations, and I trust I may never be 
humbled to the extent of having to give up a name the 
adoption of which causes me to suffer no inconsiderable 
amount. Let us follow the example of the master, and suffer 
persecutions if we shall have to, for the sake of the cause 
which was dear to him, and ought to be to us, for certainly 
to him we are indebted for all that we are as a school and 
as individual practitioners of medicine. Letus not, because 
a new line, defensive and offensive, is being adopted by our 
traducers and would-be oppressors, put up a flag of truce to 
allow of time to formulate a common law. Let us not com- 
promise what we believe to be right with what we know is 
wrong because there is a prospect that by so doing there 
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may be a cessation of hostilities. It is to be regretted that 
there are those among us who would join hands with the 
enemy for the sake of peace. God speed the day when we 


shall cease to read or hear anything more of the medical 
millenium. 


MATERIA MEDICA STUDIES. 


AconITE AND COMPARISONS WITH ALLIED 
REMEDIES. 


Besides the general indications of aconite which are so very 
characteristic, there are several important special uses which 
deserve attention. There is, first of all, the aconite headache. 
This is characterized by congestion, shown by the fulness, 
heaviness and pressure outwards; feverishness, excessive 
sensibility to noise, touch or light; great nervousness, fear 
and restlessness. It is the headache of active congestion. 
Numbness and tingling may also be associated with it, and 
usually an increased flow of urine accompanies it. It re- 
minds, of course, of bellad. and glonoin., but neither has the 
peculiar mental distress and nervousness of aconite. 

_ The headache of belladonna is characteristically throbbing, 
and is worse lying down, also in the afternoon, and is re- 
lieved by sitting up. 

Glonoin. is suitable for women at the change of life, after 
checking some long-continued flow of blood, or after sup- 
pression of a skin affection. There is a warm perspiration. 
about the face and forehead, and pain is relieved by expos- 
ure to the open air. Bad effects from exposure to the sun, 

Aconite is a magically acting remedy in diseases of the 
eyes when there is dryness, burning, sensitiveness; eye feels 
as if full of sand; the pain is intense, he declares he cannot 
stand it, and wishes he could die. Aconite is the first rem- 
edy to mitigate the pains caused by foreign bodies in the 
eye, as cinders, splinters; also, irritation caused by ingrowing 
lashes. First stage of catarrhal inflammation prior to exuda- 
tion. In early stages of acute inflammation of deep structures 
of eye-ball, when it becomes sensitive to touch and feels as if 
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it were protruding, rarely, if ever, here as elsewhere, called for 
after the exudation stage is reached, because aconite cannot 
produce pus. Sclerotitis aconite stage, with contracted pupils, 
sticking or tearing pains, photophobia blue circle around 
cornea, and violent aching in balls—(Spigel). Even glau- 
coma may demand it when with the above there are pains in 
face after exposure to cold, cold winds, or in rheumatic 
patients. But remember that in this disease no time is to 
be lost, lest the eye be hopelessly destroyed. 

Aconite is very frequently the remedy for the commence- 
ment of a cold and diseases that result from taking cold, and 
often a single dose is sufficient when taken in time to break 
up acold. It will certainly do so if, after exposure to cold, 
dry wind, or checked perspiration, the patient is chilly with 
internal heat, feels sore all over, sneezes, but owing to the 
muscular soreness he supports his chest while sneezing; nos- 
trils dry, hot, throbbing, with violent headache; better out 
of doors; onset is sudden and violent. Similar causes may 
give a sore throat, tonsils intensely congested, with burning, 
pricking and stinging oa swallowing. Or the respiratory 
organs may be the points of attack. Croup, when excited by 
dry, cold wind. The little patient is aroused from sleep as if 
suffocating; dry, hard, barking cough; full of fear, tossing 
in agony; skin hot and dry; much restlessness and distress; 
every expiration ends with a hoarse, hacking cough. (Spon- 
gia follows well.) 

In the beginning of plewrisy, with stitches in chest, but 
bry. follows it very soon. Pneumonia in first stage, but not 
later. So soon as exudation begins, ends the usefulness of 
aconite. The general symptoms hold good here. The chill 
followed by the hot, dry skin; quick, bounding puise; quick- 
ened, labored respiration; restlessness, palpitation, fear of 
death, soreness of chest, blood-tinged sputum. When men- 
tal anxiety changes to that caused by the local oppression, 
and the percussion sound gives evidence of beginning exu- 
dation, other remedies are required. 

Aconite exercises a marked influence on the motions 
of the heart, lowering its beats and again accelerating 
them, causing violent palpitation; it deranges the rythm of 
the heart’s action, causing irregularity, intermission, feeble- 
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ness. It causes many pains in the cardiac region; attacks | 
of intense pain from the heart down left arm with tingling 
and numbness of fingers. Aconite is one of the most fre- 


quently-indicated remedies when the development of the car- 


diac disease manifests itself by tingling in fingers, numbness. 


and lameness of the left arm. Violent stiches in heart com- 
pel patient to rise in bed. Useful in palpitation. This may 
be the result of fright or stimulating drinks, unconnected with 


organic disease of heart, especially in young people about. 


the age of puberty. Palpitation with great anxiety and rest- 
lessness, difficult breathing, confusion in head. 


Aconite patient sleeps lightly; is disturbed by dreams. 


Useful in the insomnia of the aged (12th) at bed-time.. 


Sleeplessness of remittent fever. 

There is a peculiar pain in the left iemnaniiaia occur- 
ring in young women and girls which aconite 12 cures. It is 
met with very often. Bayes thinks it arises from some irreg- 


ularity in the circulation of the uterus and its appendages, 


and is the result of vicarious congestion, and affects always the 
left side. Generally the patient comes to have her heart ex- 
amined, ard thinks that this pulsation and pain must indicate 
heart disease. Just within the crest of the left ilium is the 
next frequent place. 


Aconite has distinct anti-rheumatic virtues, as is seen in 


the symptoms produced in the provers. There we find, pain 
in joints, muscies and fibrous tissue of a cutting, stitching, 
tearing character. One prover had with the articular pains, 
palpitation and precordial anxiety. Thus aconite almost 
pictures rheumatic fever with possible heart complications. 
The joints are intensely bright red; shining, swelling of 
the parts sensitive to the least touch. The pains drive the 
patient almost distracted. Numbness of the left arm and 
legs. Mascular pains in back and limbs. 
Pregnancy finds in aconite a powerful remedy to regulate 
many abnormal states. Thus it calms the over-excited 
nerves, removes the fear of death with prediction as to the 
time. Prevents impending abortion which has been pro- 
duced by violent emotions, fright, etc. The fear of death is 


sometimes encountered in labor; pains violent, parts dry 
and tender, is in dripping, hot sweat and restless. After 
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labor, milk fever, with tense, not mamm~# and scanty milk. 
Of course not indicated in puerperal fever of septic origin 
for reasons already given; but should fever arise from cold. 
or lochia checked by some sudden emotion, it will restore 
equilibrium. 

In suppression of menses from a chill, or from fright, vex- 
ation, especially in plethoric patients, with the accompany- 
ing congestive phenomena, there is no more valuable medi- 
cine. 

In the retention of urine from cold, particularly in child- 
ren, with much crying, restless tossing about; the child puts 
its hands to the genitals and cries out. A few doses of aconite 
here will relieve. : 

Numerous other special uses might be mentioned, but they 
are familiar to all practitioners. These notes are intended 
for students, and are merely given as a guide to further study. 

Several remedies offer themselves in comparison with 
-aconite, and the distinguishing characteristic of a few must 
noticed. 

Sulphur might be thought of as a chronic aconite. It 
will correct some of the abuses of aconite, and often follows 
it advantageously when the hot skin and hard pulse fail to 
yield, and the protracted heat develops a typhoid state. 
The tongue is dry, patient answers questions slowly, as if 
not fully comprehending. Very likely such a patient has 
some psoric taint that presented the ready response to 
aconite. | | 

Gelsemium is readily distinguished from the restless aconite 
by the drowsiness and quiet of its action. You will often 
meet with cases that are quiet, drowsy, the face being red, 
and suffused heavy, sleepy eyes—these are gelsem. cases. 
If you examine the pulse, you will find it full, soft, flowing, 
compressible, very different from the hard, tense aconite 
pulse. The gelsem. fever is characterized by languor and 
oppression, with dark crimson face, head feels large and 
full, and dull pains in head, back and limbs. There is a 
remittent fever often seen in childhood, arising from various 
causes, but marked by a heat, that comes on during the day, 
increasing towards evening, and subsiding without perspiration 
as the night wears away. | 
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Gelsem. is to be remembered with acon. in measles, where 
it assists greatly in bringing out the eruption. It has the 
catarrhal symptom and papulous eruption of that disease, 
but here again the torpid heaviness, the sleepiness and dread of 
movement, all unfailing indications, and distinguish it from 
the anxious, restless, excited aconite. Gels. always lacks 
the violent tossing abput of aconite. 

Baptisia differs from aconite in toto in that it has no rela- 
tion to the pure synochal fever, but is indicated in all fevers 
having a typhoid tendency. ‘The pulse rarely very high; 
skin not as hot and dry as aconite; the patient’s countenance 
has a besotted, heavy expression; breath is fetid, tongue 
dry; patient has illusions—thinks he is double, or that his 
body is broken into pieces, which he tries in vain to put 
together: 

Verat. vir. has the active vascular symptoms of aconite, 
but lacks the nervous excitement; it has a torpid brain. It 
has physical relaxation, while aconite has physical tension 
and, of course, the mental anxiety. Aconite pulse is quicker 
and sharper. The tongue of verat. vir. shows a red streak 
down its center. There is a tendency to spasms in verat. vir. 
and it is very suitable to the conditions of the nervous and 
vascular systems of the ly-ing in woman. It competes with 
aconite in the beginning of pneumonia, where the pneumonic 
engorgement is severe and there is violent heart’s uction. 

In this connection ferrum phos. ought to be remembered, 
whose place in inflammations is also pre-exudative. The pulse 
is full, but not hard. In general its congestions are more 
those of anemia than those of a sthenic kind; but clinically 
it has been found most useful in congestion of the lungs, 
especially in children, where it takes a wide and useful place. 


Ex CATHEDRA. 


Worth Knowine.—To prevent hair from falling out, take 
@ handful of southernwood leaves and put in a large-mouthed 
bottle; cover with alcohol and let it stand over night. 
one teaspoonful of this to one third of a cup of water, and 


wet the scalp thoroughly once a day until the hair stops fall- 
ing out. 
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Ophthalmology and Otology. 
ConpucTEep By H. C. FRENCH, M.D. 


SYMPATHETIC OPHTHALMIA. 


The mode of transmission in sympathetic ophthalmia has 

been the subject of untold discussion for many generations. 
Mackenzie, in his work on the eye, issued in 1840, took 
strong ground in favor of the theory of transmission of the 
inflammation from the diseased to the unaffected eye through 
the structures of the optic nerve. Muller, Goldzieler and 
Niedeka held strongly to the theory of propagation through 
the ciliary nerves, and adduced extensive and careful path- 
ological research in support of their claims. Of late years, 
Alt, Leber and Deutschmann have sustained the views of 
Mackenzie, and in support of their claims have in a few 
instances, with some difficulty, succeeded in producing sym- 
pathetic neuro-retinitis by septic inoculation in rabbits. 
Both Leber and Deutschmann now adhere firmly to the 
microbe theory of transmission through the lymph spaces of 
the nerve sheath. Deutschmann has proposed the name of 
‘‘Ophthalmia Migratoria,” to conform to the later pathology. 
The well-known immunity of the sound eye from sympa- 
thetic trouble when its wounded fellow was early removed, 
is by the advocates of the microbe theory attributed to the 
fact that the injured eye had not yet become the center for 
the generation of the death-dealing microbes. If experience 
proves the correctness of this theory of transmission, vital 
importance must in the future attach to the anti-germ treat- 
ment in dealing with these troubles. _ F. 


CLEANLINESS IN HYE SURGERY. 


The care of instruments to be used round the eye is 2 
matter of grave importance. Previous to use they should be 
disinfected by thorough boiling or by dipping into a 1.5000 
solution of bichloride of mercury, and the eye at the time of 
operation should be sprayed with the same. In iridectomy, 
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enucleation and cataract extraction, where the condition of 
the patient did not contraindicate it, we have of late advised 
a Turkish bath and complete change of clothing on the day 
preceding such operations, and believe it has had a most 
favorable effect upon the progress of our cases. Boracic 
acid and listerine combined will be found a pleasant and 
effective spray during the after-treatment of surgical eye 
cases, repeated. every hour or two. No surgery round the 


eye is so trivial as to warrant any neglect of these antiseptic 
measures. | F. 


Colleges and Hospitals. 


OUR COLLEGES. 


The annual announcements of the New York Homeopathic 
Medical College and Hospital, and of the New York Medical 
College and Hospital for Women, are before us, and we feel 
proud that both have enrolled themselves for years in favor 
of three courses of six months each, the lectures lasting from 
October Ist to the end of March. Indeed, a fourth year 
seems to be necessary, whether you call it a post-graduate 
course or the fourth year of medical instruction, as the 
former is voluntary, while in the latter all didactic lectures 
must be excluded and the student gains practical knowledge 
before he enters practical life with its onerous duties to him- 
self and family. Too often the students complain that they 
saw very few cases during their senior courses, and the 
clinics were not of that benefit to them which they had a 
right to expect from the promises held out, and a fourth year, 
given entirely up to practical life, would be more apt to ful- 
fill all promises. Some tried to edge in a preparatory course 
under a preceptor, but we all know that a physician in active 
practice, especially in the country, has neither time nor 
leisure to drill anatomy, chemistry or physics into the mind 
of his apprentice. Let us be honest about it, and totally 
abolish that sham of a course under a preceptor; let the 
student know when he enters college that for four years he 
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must pass yearly his examination before he can be allowed 
to enter a higher grade, and our students will then begin 
practical life better and more fully prepared than those from 
colleges where less rigor is exacted. It made my blood boil 
to read in an article published in the New York Epoch that 
the American homeopathic physician is an ignoramus, and 
only homeopathic physicians coming from the old world 
can lay any claim to a scientific education. Thus speaks 
Dr. Gerster, and others agree with him. It is therefore 
obligatory for us to hold high the flag in our colleges, and 
to prove to our defamers by word and by deed that our insti- 
tutions stand on as high ground as the best of any other 
medica! school, and our students the equals of their best 
ones. Not long ago a member of the I. H. A. and a Knight 
of the Legion of Honor to!d, in the presence of several gen- 
tlemen, that he would rather send his students to an allo- 
pathic college for their medical education, because pure 
homceopathy is not taught in any of the thirteen homeco- 
pathic colleges, and he would teach his students what Hahn- 
emann wrote and the practical application of his writings. 
What Gerster said was libelous slander; what this Simon 
pure said—let our schools answer, for there is a grain of 
truth in it, and pure, unadulterated homeopathy has lost its 
strong hold on the members of our societies, and the seeds 
planted into our students bear their fruits. What a differ- 
ence between Hahnemann’s Organon and Hughes’ superfi- 
cial therapeutics, which I think is out of print. All hail to 
the same author’s ‘‘Pharmacodynamics,” for it is the book of 
all others to iuitiate a student in homceopathic materia med- 
ica, but we felt sorry to find no mention made of ‘‘Hering’s 
Condensed Materia Medica,” nor of his ‘‘Guiding Symp- 
toms.” From the lecture schedule, laid down in both an- 
nouncements, we fail to learn whether any lectures on the 
Organon are given, though the American Institute insisted 
upon it, and one of my students led my attention to this 
omission. It is easy to find fault, difficult to suit everybody, 
but let us never forget that our colleges are homoopatiic 
colleges, which they must be not only in name but de /facio. 
Let us not run after every ignis fatuus of fashionable medi- 
cine; let our specialists take to heart that in the totality of 
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symptoms lies our shibboleth, and that there cannot be such 
a thing as a local disease without affecting the whole organ- 
ism. Our colleges must teach everything during the four 
years of a student’s curriculum, and by all means the materia 
medicas of the allopathic and eclectic schools, but they must 
also teach that Hahnemann’s Materia Medica with its late 


additions is the corner-stone on which to build their prac- . 


tice, and the closer the student keeps to the principles of 
our school, the more successful will be his practice. 3. L. 


New Licentiates. 


The following physicians have received licenses from the 
Board of Examiners since May 20th: Francis Kellar, Oak- 
land; E. T. Balch, Summerland; Guy KE. Manning, James 
Albert Wheeler, San Francisco; Paul G. Denninger, San 
Jose; C. S. Woodman, Grass Valley. 


A. C. Secretary. 


Kansas State Homcopathic Society. 


The annual meeting convened at Selma, Kansas, and was 
one of the most encouraging meetings ever had. About one 
of every three homeopathic physicians of the State were 


present. Dr. M. J. Brown, of Selma, was elected Presi- 
dent for the coming year. 


Editorial Notes. 


ALTHOUGH the CaLirornIA Homa@opatH is in no sense a 
political organ and usually does not concern itself about the 
manner in which its readers shall exercise their so-called 
glorious privilege of suffrage, we earnestly desire at this 
time, when the air is full of the rival claims of the different 
candidates, to call the attention of the homeopathic physi- 
clans of California to a matter which has heretofore escaped 
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their attention. How will the result of the coming election 
affect us as Homceopaths? In other words, how do the vari- 
‘ous aspirants for public office stand in relation to the cause 
which we have the honor to represent? Will the success of 
the Republican or the Democratic candidate secure for the 
Homeeopaths of California the most honorable considera- 
tion and the greatest practical benefits. The man who we 
feel assured is the most friendly to our cause is the one who 
should receive our votes and whatever influence we can 
exert. 

When the present Governor, Waterman, came by accident 
to the high position he has done so little to sustain, we had 
every right to believe that homceopathy would obtain the 
recognition it so justly deserves. Governor Waterman had 
for years employed a homeopathic physician in his family, 
and had given every evidence that his confidence in our 
‘school was complete; yet in his official life, when in a posi- 
tion to lend a helping hand to the school of medicine that 
had done so much for him, he has shown himself to bea 
moral coward, afraid of the powerful gang of medical hog$ 
who have grown fat and impudent at the public trough, and, 
while standing with both feet in the swill of official patron- 
age, have grunted their insolent commands to the man who 
‘has fed them. 

Brother physicians of California, we have a right to de- 
mand our share of public patronage, and if the candidates 
for the offices within our gift can be made to feel our power, 
a much-needed reform can be inaugurated. In the name of 
the hundreds of homeopathic physicians in California, of 
the thousands of its citizens employing our system of cure, 
and the millions of their property taxed to support its pub- 
lic institutions, we demand official recognition. 


AN important business change has occurred in the last few 
weeks which personally concerns every purchaser of homceo- 
pathic drugs on the Pacific Coast. The old and trustworthy 
pharmacy of Boericke & Schreck, which has for so many 
years been the synonym for honesty and reliability, has a 
new partner and manager. Mr. E. W. Runyon, for thirteen 
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years head chemist for the large drug house of Redington & 
Co., has purchased a half interest-in the firm of Boericke & 
Schreck, and will hereafter devote himself to the active man- 
agement of the concern. Mr. Runyon is a graduate of the 
College of Pharmacy of the University of New York, class 
of *73, and has been connected with the leading drug houses 
of the country for nearly twenty-five years. For several 
years he has held the responsible position of Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Pharmacy in the California College of Pharmacy 
of San Francisco, and altogether his experience and natural 
abilities are such as to assure his success in the new field 
upon which he has entered. We heartily congratulate Dr. 
Boericke on his good fortune in securing as a business asso- 
ciate a gentleman of Mr. Runyon’s superior qualities. His 
eminent and well recognized executive ability has espe- 
cially fitted him for the management of the extensive busi- 
ness of the homeopathic pharmacy, and we bespeak for 
him a successful career. The homceopathic physicians 
of the Pacific Coast may rest assured that their interests are 
in safe hands, and that under Mr. Runyon’s management the 
house of Boericke & Schreck will continue to maintain the 
pre-eminent position that has always distinguished it. 


WE wish to acknowledge the receipt of the Conglomerate, a 

new aspirant for journalistic honors which has recently made 
its appearance in the literary field. It is published at the 
State Homceopathic Hospital for the Insane at Middletown, 
New York, and the entire work, editorial and mechanical, is 
performed by the patients at that institution. It is a unique 
and interesting periodical, reflecting great credit: upon those 
having the production in charge. The achievements of 
many of us who are supposed to be in possession of all our 
faculties will compare very unfavorably with what has been 
accomplished by these afflicted persons whom law and 
sclence have declared to be irresponsible beings, incapable 
of rational thought or action. We welcome the Conglomerate 


to our ranks, and trust it may have a long and prosperous 
career. 
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Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN. 


BERLIN, July 24, 1890. 


Dear BrotHER—I thought it might interest you if I give you a sum- 
mary of my impressions of the medical universities which I have visited since 
I left New York, There are such numbers of our American physicians con- 
stantly visiting these institutions and, naturally, recounting their experi- 
ences, that much of what I say has probably been said over and over again; 
but no matter; I am sure that you will be interested in my personal conclu- 
sions, so I do not hesitate. 

In London, the Royal College of Physicians and the great Bartholomew 
Hospital College of course stand first. I had an extended interview with 
the Dean of each one. You know that England is intensely autocratic, and 
in every department she shows a reversal of the cry “Can any good come 
from Nazareth?” saying, Can any good come from any country but England? 
The catalogue of the Royal College was curtly handed me, and the only rea] 
show of politeness came from the high-toned and supercilious flunkeys who 
were hunting fees. At Bartholomew, the young Dean kindly extended all 
information, but always with the assurance that American diplomas were of 
no value, that no special course was permitted, and with the advice to ma- 
triculate fully and learn something. Naturally all this was very irritating 
to a patriotic American whose loyalty to home was enhanced by the distance, 
and especially after just coming from the splendid post-graduate schools of 
New York, and the irritation was not lessened by an inspection of the Royal 
College museum or the Bartholomew Hospital, magnificent as they are. 
Somehow I kept. thinking of the wonderful appropriateness of the tablet 
upon the outside wall of old St. Bartholomew, recording the fact that it 
commemorated the burning of Christians upon that spot. But the old adage 
that ‘‘A poor beginning makes a good ending” was true in this case, and I 
soon found myself listening delightedly to Gowers, Ferrier, Heughlings, 
Jackson and Horstley, at the Hospital for Epileptics and Paralytics. A man 
like Professor Gowers, whose researches and authorship are such as to give 
his name to a column of the spinal cord, a most wonderful man, and yet 
withal so nervous himself that I have seen him even on his knees in the 
excitement of an interesting examination—must be intensely fascinating. He 
diagnosis quickly, and then confirms it by minute questioning, explaining 
every point to the four or five of us present, and he will insist upon the 
patient giving the most positive and unequivocal replies to every question. 
Ferrier, too, is a very nervous man. I had the pleasure of accompanying 
him through the large hospital (which heclaims to be the finest in the wor!) 
and examining the cases seriatim, while he kindly explained the history and 
treatment. I noticed one remarkable custom in this hospital which should 
obtain in all. Our patients always appear first to an interne, who questions 
them very carefully as to their financial condition, tells them what they will 
have to pay, and assigns the clinics to which they are to come. All must 
pay something, if only a shilling a week. They claim, justly so, that they 
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are more apt to attend to the treatment, and, further, it prevents many com- 
ing who are not proper subjects for charity. In this hospital the same treat- 
ment obtains as in New York, electricity being the principal dependence. 
Their electrical room is well fitted up, but the apparatus lacks the fine finish 
of ours. Suspension, as you know, though thoroughly tried, has altogether 
failed, and they pronounce its results as hurtful. The localization of cere- 
bral affections by Gowers, Ferrier and Jackson, and the operations therefor 
by Horstley, are among the celebrated successes of the century. The oper- 
ating room is the finest Iever saw. My mere cursory visit to Bethlehem 
(Bedlam) Insane Asylum forbids me speaking of it. I will only add that 
my attendance for some weeks at the clinics of the celebrated men above 
named was free, with the exception of a present to the clerk who so kindly 
introduced me and made appointments for me. I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Dr. Roth (I should say Mr. Roth, for he so calls himself), the great 
orthopoeedic surgeon, to whom I brought a letter of introduction from Dr, 
Gibney, of New York. Dr. Roth (see his work) has discarded all apparatus 
to correct chronic spinal deformity, and I was much interested in his very 
extensive gymnasium, to which it seemed to me he owed his world-wide rep- 
utation. He is comparatively young, yet so crowded with patients that he 
will only see one by previous appointment, and his charge is two guineas 
for the first consultation and one for every subsequent one. A guinea is 
$5.25. His mode of recording his cases is very thorough and systematic. 
Not without many doubts did I finally reach Heidelberg. I intended 
but a brief stay there. I knew no one, as I thought, and the language but 
imperfectly, and hoped for but little. You may imagine, then, the pleasure 
with which I met Dr. Ed. Bryant, of California, and subsequently Dr. Blair, 
whom I knew as a child at Louisville and with whose parents we long 
boarded. I refer you to Mark Twain’s ‘‘Innocents Abroad” for a description 
of the queer customs of the University students there, their duels, the car- 
cer, etc., none of which he exaggerates. Clements wrote the book there. 
Through the kindness of my friends, I heard quite a number of their best 
men lecture, saw an autopsy by Arnold, and obtained a good insight into the 
general character of the institution. Their lecture-rooms are poor, small, 
badly arranged. Their care as to anti-sepsis 1s by no means as great as in 
New York; but their system of teaching is thorough. A professor will, at 
the beginning of a clinic, call out the names of three, four or five students, 
who at once come forward; he sends them to the ante-room, each to take a 
case, examine it, return and report his diagnosis. The case is brought in 
and the professor examines it before the class, and the diagnosis is confirmed 
or disproved. The student then takes charge of the case, has to report 
on it when called upon, and is the physician of that patient. Their clinical 
material is abundant, for, as elsewhere in Germany, it is open to all without 
question, and is therefore abused, often by people worth their thousands, for 
the German idea of economy removes all sense of shame. As a class, the stu- 
dents here seem not much troubled with diligence—I mean outside of the 
Americans—and more occupied with their corps, duels and their beer-drink- 


ing than their studies. My friends fully coincided with'this view .of the 
Gormeina. and said that not till the third or fourth year did they begin to | 


really study. There are a great many Jews in attendance here. 


The Universities of Strassburg, Munich and Leipsic I simply visited i in 


order to see the buildings. 
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Iam much impressed with the fact that all of these institutions are far 
more careful as to the men who fill the chairs than they are as to the buildings 
and appointments. Of course there are some fine buildings, but to our view 
they are the exception rather than the rule. I find that instruments are 
cheap, but they lack the finish and excellence of ours. In Heidelberg the 
electric apparatus was very inferior. I find patients are generally treated in 
a way that would make an American blush—yes! an American M. D. would 
blush. More of this hereafter. However, they teach, drum it into their 
pupils, and I no longer wonder at the thoroughness of the scholars whom 
they send out into the world.. Their professors are men of world-wide rep- 
utation, thoroughly in love with their work; old, very old, men mainly. 


But Berlin! I fear that I cannot well enough detail this great University 
with its numerous buildings scattered over the city, its corps of nearly three 
hundred professors and its six thousand students. To my delight I find I 
can fairly follow a lecture; and again I am fortunate in meeting an acquain- 
tance from Louisville who has been here over two years, and he has been my 
guide and interpreter. The many hospitals here have about 18000 beds. Let 
me detail some, to give you an idea of its system. A student matriculates, 
stating his wishes as to what lectures he will attend, and paying therefor. 
The professor advises him how to study; that is all; no further attention, 
and no urging. He can study or not, as he pleases. But suppose he is tak- 
ing practical anatomy. He is notified that a subject is ready for him. He 
thay neglect it and the subject spoil, but another waits. Not until he has 
made the dissection of on arm properly, and the professor has signed his 
éeard, can he take another part of the body. He may be one week, one term, 
or one year at it; it matters not. He must only do it properly before he 
can take another step. Lectures are from 7 A. M. till late evening. I went 
one morning at 7 to the pathological anatomy room, and sat there until 10 
A. M,, listening to the great Virchow, over 70, and a member of the German 
Riechstag. The room held, I should judge, about two hundred. Commenc- 
ing at one end of the room was a table about two feet wide, which was made 
continuous all around and through the room, leaving room for seats at one 
side. In the center of the table was a sunken groove, in which was a track. 
Wooden plates with a piece fitting in this groove carried the illustrations, 
and that morning they numbered about one hundred. These were brought 
to the professor, and as he lectured they were passed along this table, each 
in turn examining. There were that morning scarlatina, diphtheria, tuber- 
culosis, abscess of the lung, eclampsia (fine specimens), hypertrophy of the 
heart, etc. Following these came about forty microscopes on wheels fitting 
the track, all with slides fixed, showing the same diseases we had just exam- 
ined. It looked like studying pathology. Again, with Professor Bardele- 
ben and some twenty-five or thirty students, I went through the surgical 
ward of Chairty Hospital, and each patient was examined and the bandages 
renewed by the students. Afterwards we all passed into his room, and he 
trephined for a broken knife-blade successfully. His chief assistant is Col. 


‘Koehler, a surgeon in his majesty’s service, and said to be second to none, 


not even to Professor Bardeleben himself. When TI tell you that Professor 
Wilder, gets $20,000 per year for his services as Professor of Anatomy, with 
an unlimited supply of the brute creation for purposes of vivisection, you 
éan understand’ how he can devote his whole time to it. The gynecology 
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and syphilis clinics were a great surprise to me, though I had heard of the 
gross treatment of women. To see no attempt to shield a woman’s modesty 
is abhorrent. There Professor Burchard lectured upon syphilis. I saw the 
same thing there, and I saw more. The professor handled the patients; the 
students and he used either end of a spatula to depress the tongue, and the 
spatula was never washed and their hands very rarely. I think that here, as 
in Heidelberg, there is much carelessness as to such points. Of Professors 
Leyden and Mendel on nervous diseases, I need only say that they deserve 
their great reputations. I am delighted with it all. Here again I may say 
that the celebrated professor of nervous diseases, Westphall, who discovered 
the paletta reflex, died here last spring in a lunatic asylum. Directly oppo- 
site my boarding-house is a building covering an entire block of ground and 
three, and in some parts four, stories high, which is the physiological depart - 
ment of the University. Such an institution cannot but be of the greatest 
benefit to the diligent student, and although there are the same laws here as 
at Heidelberg, and though the students (Germans) have their corps fights 
and carousals, they are not so extended. The students, as a rule, make the 
most of their opportunities. 


So much thus far. Here and Vienna are my objective points, with Paris 
to supplement. I shall describe the last later. Affectionately, 


C. W. BREYFOGLE. 


Personals. 


Dr. A. J. Howr, of Santa Ana, has recently located in Oakland. 


Dr. NicHon, the well- known homeopathist of Montreal, died 
recently. 


NorTH YAKIMA, in Washington, is a pretty place with a great future, 
and has no homeopathic physician. 


Dr. E. W. Cuaruzs, formerly of Grass Valley, is at present at Menlo 
Park, where he is doing a good business. 


Dr. E. R. BALLARD has returned from his northern trip. The doctor is 
much enthused over the Great. Northwest. 


Dr. T. P. Tispauz, of Alameda, has returned from a two weeks visit to 
the Yosemite Valley, looking younger than ever. 


Dr. 8. S. Guy, of Visalia, recently gave us a call. The doctor is looking 
well and reports homeopathy as thriving in the South. 


Dr. J. P. Futuer, of Modesto, has been spending a few days amongst 
us. The doctor reports the climate of neem as decidedly torrid at aes 
time of the year. 
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interesting story of nightmare for this number. 


Washington. The Treasurer is an Eclectic and the Secretary is an Allopath. 


_ from Alaska his regrets at his not being able to visit San Francisco on his 


ever he passes this way. 
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FLORA HAINES LOUGHEAD, the well-known authoress, has contributed an 


Dr. C. B. CURRIER, when last heard from, was enjoying the refreshing 
breezes of the Green Mountains, which he much prefers to the dusty and 
foggy ones of San Francisco. 


Dr. Monson, of Tacoma, is president of the Board of Examiners for 


This is a fair division of the spoils. 


A MosT interesting letter from Dr. C, W. BREYFOGLE to his brother, Dr. 
E. S. BREYFOGLE, appears in this number. The doctor is doing medical 
Europe thoroughly, and knows how to describe his experiences. 


Dr. CHARLES GATCHELL, the genial editor of the Medical Era, sends in 


way home. The doctor is not the only one who regrets this inability, and 
we can assure him that there is a warm reception awaiting him here, when- 


- KE. W. Runyon for thirteen years the director of the manufacturing de- 
partment of Redington & Co., having come to this coast expressly to 
establish that department, recently resigned to take charge of the well-known 
pharmacy of Boericke & Schreck, our publishers, of which he is a half 
owner. We welcome Professor Runyon to the fold of scientific medicine of 
which he has been a firm adherent for many years. 


Book Reviews. 


Diseases of the Rectum and Anus. Their Pathology, Diagnosis and 

Treatment. By CHas.B. Ketsey, A. B., M. D., Professor of Diseases 

of the Rectum at the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and 

Hospital; late Professor of Diseases of the Rectum at the University 

of Vermont, etc. Third Edition; rewritten and enlarged. New York: 
William Wood & Co., 1890. 


Dr. Kelsey’s work is an elaborate and yet practical treatise on rectal dis- 
eases, making it a valuable book for the general practitioner. Of all the 
diseases to which the human body is liable, there are none more serious and 
at the same time so little understood by the average physician as those affect- 
ing the rectum and anus, and any work which will throw light on these ob- 
scure diseases is especially welcome to the profession. After a careful read- 
ing of Dr. Kelsey’s book I can heartily recommend it to every physician, 
assuring them fhat every one of the 480 pages comprising the work is filled 
with useful information, tersely expressed and clearly illustrated. The 
chapters on hemorrhoids and fistula are especially valuable and are written 
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in such a manner that the veriest tyro in rectal surgery cannot fail to obtain 
information which will guide him in making the necessary operations for the 
relief of these troublesome disorders. In short, Dr. Kelsey’s book is full of 
meat, and from the first page to the last, says something of practical use to 
the inquiring student. While the publishing houses througheut the country 
are continually turning out books hardly worth the paper they are printed 
on, and which are an imposition on their busy readers, I can truthfully say 
that Dr. Kelsey’s work more than fulfills the very modest claims advanced 


for it. L. Tispatz, M. D. 


Physiognomy and Expression. By PaoLto MANTEGAzz<A, Senator; Direc- 
tor of the National Museum of Anthropology, Florence; President of 
the Italian Society of Anthropology. Two double numbers of ‘‘Thé 


Humboldt Library.” Price, 30 cents each. New York: The Hum- 
boldt Publishing Company. 


Professor Mantegazza is the leading anthropologist of Italy, and his 
work has been already translated into several European languages. He has 
written a new chapter for the present edition, which contains his latest views 
on the subject, which he has made his own. Taking up the study of expres- 
sion where it was left by Darwin, Professor Mantegazza has treated the sub- 
ject in a style that is at once popular and scientific. He has endeavored to 


distinguish observed facts from mere opinion or imagination, and he has 


given definiteness and coherence to the many new facts already collected. 
The ancients, from Cleanthes up, believed that they could recognize disposi- 


tions from the looks. Lavater, who was a physician, a naturalist, and, above - 


all, an enthusiast, first gave something of a rational form to physiognomy. 
What the volume proposes is ‘‘to restore to anthropology and to psychology 
that which belongs to it by right, and to make known the positive documents 
which we possess to-day on the human countenance and on expression.” 


Clinical Items. 


Peroxide of hydrogen, full strength, relieved a case of pru- 


ritis vulvae, of long standing. The parts were bathed with 
it occasionally. 


Kali Nitr.—Asthma with excessive dyspnoea, faintness 
and nausea, with dull stitches or with burning pain in chest. 
Rather free expectoration. (Allen). 


Saracenia purpurea is said to have the power to abort 
variola, and cure it in a few days. . 
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I. Cactus grand. in cardiac neuralgia.—Mrs. D. had been 
troubled for some weeks with occasional attacks of intense 
pain in the heart, accompanied by a feeling of oppression 
and fear of impending dissolution. The pain was described, 
upon closer questioning, as of a squeezing character. Cactus, 
2x dil. on discs, was prescribed, to be taken at time of at- 
-tack. Relief in every instance was almost instantaneous, 


and attacks became gradually less frequent, finally disap- 
pearing entirely. 


Il. Hamamelis in Menorrhagia.—Mrs. M. had flowed ter- 
ribly at every menstrual period for years. At time of visit 
she had been flowing profusely for over twenty-four hours, 
and was exsanguine and exhausted. Hamamelis, 1x dil., ten 
drops in half a glass of water, a teaspoonful every hour, re- 
lieved immediately. Succeeding menstruations have been 


normal, with one or two exceptions, when ham. helped at 
once. 


III. Equisetum hyemale in Eneuresis.—HRobbie B., aged 6, 
had been troubled with nocturnal eneuresis from birth. All 


sorts of remedies had been tried without avail. Hquisetwm, 
2x, night and morning, produced immediate improvement. 


Remedy was persisted in for two months, and then stopped. 
There has been no return of the trouble, in over a year. 


‘IV. Ghelidoniumin Hepatic Congestion.—J. H. had suffered 

for many years with attacks of congestion of the liver, ac- 
companied by the usual symptoms, including intense and 
steady pain running back under the right shoulder blade. 
Bryonia, nux vom., podo., and other remedies given by a 
homeeopathist failed to relieve. Chelidonium, 2x, removed 
the pain at once, and soreness very quickly. Patient has 
ever since kept a vial of chelidonium in his pocket, and at the 
first sign of the approach of the old trouble begins taking if, 
with uniform success, up to date.—(Dale, N. A.J. H.) © 


For Corns AND Bunions.—Corns and bunions may be 
helped and ofttimes removed by the constant employment of 
oleate of copper spread as a plaster. 
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Selections. 
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A STORY OF NIGHTMARE. 
By FLORA HAINES LOUGHEAD. 


[For the Homeopath.] 


About eight years ago, soon after the birth of my little 
daughter, I became subject to the most frightful nighf- 
mares. ‘There are many who will smile at this extravagant 
expression, recalling similar experiences of their own, the 
horror of the sleeping vision and the relief and even amuse- 

ment at waking and discovering that it is nothing but 
a dream. But I beg leave to assure those who would 
make light of the subject, that there are nightmares and 
nightmares. I also had frequently suffered these common 
visitations, when the victim finds herself powerless in the 
face of approaching danger, or is faHing from some dizzy 
height, and awakens just at the critical moment, to make 
the blessed discovery that the danger is nothing but a fiction ae 
of the sleeping brain, escaped from rational control while ee 
the body sleeps. When we have such disagreeable seizures, 


x" 


- 


— 


we usually congratulate ourselves upon their unreality, re- Ps | 
solve to be more careful as to what we eat for dinner the 7 


next night, and turn over and go to sleep again. a 
But my nightmares at the time of which I write were of a - 
wholly different sort. In the first place, they came regularly : 
upon me every night, as soon as I fell asleep. I was in the 
most perfect health, and although I had some anxieties that | 
might have depressed me had I yielded to them, I put them ie 
resolutely aside, and always maintained a cheerful frame of 
mind. My habits were regular, my digestion unimpaired. | 7 
Yet no sooner did I drift off into unconsciousness, than I 7. 
was forced to pass through experiences so dreadful that I 4 
even now shudder to recall them. Sometimes they took the | iy 
form of some prolonged and frightful adventure or tragical Pei es) 
experience; sometimes a hideous monster attacked me. 
More frequently an indescribable terror of something vague | 
and appalling appeared to palsy body and brain. The extra- | Big) 
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ordinary and original forms assumed by these nightmares 
might be an interesting study for a psychologist. Once 
I fancied that I re-entered my home after a short absence, 
and a tall, dark woman, with the most forbidding face I 
ever saw, walked before me to the room where I had 
left my two older boys, in their babyhood. With a demo- 
niacal expression, she pointed to where the older lay, with 
his head crushed in but his poor little features still working, 
in' an.effort to call for help, and then to my baby, still and 
white as a corpse; yet some instinct told me that the child 
who still showed life was beyond human hope, but that the 


baby might be saved, and I was gathering up the limp little 
form in my arms and struggling with my burden of woe, 
when I awoke, to suffer from the remembrance for years. 
At another time I stood with my dead sister on a desolate 
plain, dazzled by the sight of a luminous body that was 
swiftly approaching the earth. ‘‘What can it be?” we asked, 
in affright. ‘The sun has escaped from its orbit. It is the 
end of the world. The earth is going to be destroyed in a 
frightful way,” she replied. Oppressed with the horror of 
the stupendous calamity, we stood silently, hand in hand, 
awaiting the dreadful moment. On another occasion, I 
found myself in one of the southern territories, in a small 
isolated settlement, when the news arrived by telegraph, 
that the world was burning up. Instantly panic prevailed, 
heightened by the arrival of fugitives from the East, whence 
the phalanx of flame was steadily advancing. Railroad trains 
pulled out westward, loaded with terrified people, while the 
stronger and more philosophic, awaited the inevitable. A 
great crowd, silent and oppressed with the universal sorrow, 
was gathered around the railroad office, listening to the bul- 
letins that arrived every minute from Hastern towns, telling 
of the approach of the destroying element. My one absorb- 
ing anxiety was to keep my children close beside me, and 
my prayer that they might not suffer mugh. Such are a few 
of the shocking delusions that took possession of me. Hor- — 
rible as they were, however, the one that most affected me 
and that has made a lasting impression on me, was a gigal- 
tic hand that one night came slowly and steadily toward me, 
and had almost seized me, like the bogie of fairy tales, when 
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I mercifully awoke. Perhaps I should explain that I am by 
no means a timid woman nor yet a fanciful one, when I am 
awake. ‘The thought of death, for myself, has never had 
any terror. The only time when I am an arrant coward is 
when I see a near member of my family threatened with 
serious illness, or feel that there is danger of losing them. 

These nightmares lasted for three months. They not only 
came on regularly, but when I awoke from one I would go 
into another, and it was never until I had passed through a 
series of attacks that I could fall into a peaceful slumber. I 
consulted my physician about them, and under his advice a 
number of experiments were tried, in order to determine the 
cause, if possible. I tried retiring early and retiring late; 
eating a light dinner, and eating no dinner at all, and taking 
a light lunch of fruit immediately before going to bed; hot 
drinks and cold water, and not taking a drop of liquid to- 
ward night; sleeping without a pillow, and sleeping with my 
head raised; lying in different positions; above all things, 
keeping my mind absolutely free from worry of any kind. 
Nothing was of any avail. 

So persistently did the trouble cling to me, that I began 
to regard it as a rather serious matter, and some of my 
friends looked upon it as more serious still. I have only 
lately discovered that nightmare is an attendant symptom of 
a.grave form of heart disease, but I fancy that this was then 
known to a friend who became very anxious about me, and 
who insisted upon staying with me every night until I had 
fallen into a natural sleep. By this time I had grown to 
have.a horror of going to bed at all, and she patiently sat 
with me chatting, or reading, until past midnight, when 
actual fatigue forced me to rest. I always laid down with 
my three years old child on one side, and my baby nestled 
closely to my other side; and tried to compose myself into a 
peaceful and happy frame of mind, mentally repeating to 
myself the assurance: ‘‘My children are all here, safe and 
well; everything is all right. These dreams are only freaks 
of the imagination. There is nothing to be feared.” 

But I invariably awoke in a state something resembling 
hysteria, I should judge; cold and trembling, to find my 
faithful friend chafing my hands and soothing my head. 
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That spring I went East, and either change of climate or 
conditions, relieved me of the absurd affliction. I recollect, 
however, describing the experience to a relative, who, being 
of a somewhat scientific frame of mind, could not be satisfied 
to let the matter pass without at least seeking for an expla- 
nation. Among the various irrational hypotheses that he 
advanced, i remember he suggested that the whole trouble 
might be the result of my extravagant devotion to my little 
daughter. ‘‘She is the only little girl you have,” he said, half 
jocularly. ‘‘Waking and sleeping she is always your foremost 
thought, and you are so afraid you will lose her that you 
always sleep with her on vour arm. Her weight, lying there 
all night, impedes the circulation of the blood: hence the 
nightmares.” 

To this theory I paid no more attention than tc the others, 
and probably should never have recalled it, were it not for 
a curious discovery I have lately made. 

A few weeks since, [ commenced to repeat my old horrible 
experiences of eight years ago. One night, when very weary, 
I fell asleep, and found ‘myself in the toils of a gigantic and 
horrible monster, unlike anything I had ever seen or read 
of. I awoke from this nightmare, only to go into another, 
and if possible, a more dreadful one. The next night and 
the next, I suffered like attacks. Suddenly it dawned upon 
me that in each case I had been sleeping with my baby boy 
on my arm, and that he was always on the left arm when the 
seizures came. I took care never to go to sleep with the 
baby on my left arm, and have had no repetition of the ex- 
perience. Memory traveled backward, and I found that at 
the time when I had suffered so long and so persistently from 
this curious ailment, my baby was invariably on my left arm. 

Whether this account will be of any value to the medical 
profession, seems to me doubtful, unless it tends to show 
that imperfect or impeded circulation is capable of produc- 
ing a powerful influence on the brain. An inquiry that might 
be of great value to womankind should be instituted, to de- 
termine whether a woman who is corseted and laced, is cap- 
able of clear and sustained mental effort. My own expe- 
rience is thatI can never think or write in a dress that exerts 
the least unnatural pressure about my chest or waist. 
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HOW TO MAKE CONDENSED MILE A GOOD FOOD. 


Condensed milk is frequently recommended by physicians 
and largely used by the laity on their own responsibility. It 
keeps better than cow’s milk, and is supposed to be more 
readily digested by young infants. The latter supposition 
is a mistaken one, and arises from the overlooked fact that 
condensed milk is always given dissolved in a large propor- 
tion of water, while cow’s milk is too frequently used iusuffi- 
ciently diluted or otherwise improperly prepared. 


Condensed milk contains a large proportion of sugar, forms 
fat quickly, and thus makes large babies; sugar also coun- 
teracts the tendency to constipation—often a troublesome 
complaint in hand-feeding. These advantages are unques- 
tioned, and, together with the ease of preparation, are those 
which place it so high in the esteem of monthly nurses. It 
is equally true, however, that as a food it does not contain 


enough nutrient material to supply the wants of a growing 
baby. 


_ Again, more than half the saccharine ingredient of this 
preparation is cane sugar, added for the purpose of preserva- 
tion, and this material is very liable, when in excess, to fer- 


ment in the alimentary canal, giving rise to irritant products 
that impede digestion. - 


Infants fed upon condensed milk, though often fat, are 
pale, lethargic and flabby; although often large, are far from 
strong; have little power to resist disease; frequently cut 4 
their teeth late, and are very likely to drift into rickets. It 4 : 
must be remembered also that condensed milk when long aa 
kept or packed in imperfect cans, not unfrequently undergoes 
decomposition, and thus becomes utterly unfit for use. 


For temporary change of diet, and as a substitute during 
traveling, or under circumstances in which sound cow’s milk 
cannot be obtained, it may be resorted to with advantage. 
While, therefore, I do not recommend it as a generally use- 
ful food for infants, there are certain cases in which it may 
be used with advantage. Even in these cases its success de- 
pends upon the mode of preparation. To understand this, 
let me give Dr. Arthur V. Meigs’ analysis of a mixture of 
condensed milk and water (one teaspoonful of condensed 
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milk to six tablespoonfuls of water), the combination usually 
used by monthly nurses as an infants’ food: 


92.673 parts in 100. 


It is apparent that the amount of casein and of fat is much 
less than in either human or cow’s milk. The addition of a 
large proportion of condensed milk would remove this fault, 
but at the same time would increase the quantity of sugar to 
& point incompatible with perfect digestion. ‘To avoid these 
difficulties, and make condensed milk a good food, I am in 
the habit of adding cream and Mellin’s Food. For example, 
for a child six or eight months the following mixture would 
be suitable: | 


1 tablespoonful. 
2 teaspoonfuls. 
11 tablespoonfuls. 
1 teaspoonful. 


In preparing this food, heat the water almost to the boil- 
ing point, then dissolve the Mellin’s Food, and next the con- 
densed milk, keeping the water hot and constantly stirring 
until solution is complete; finally, after this mixture has 
cooled somewhat, add the cream, and administer from a 
clean nursing-bottle.—Journal of Pedaitry. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


CreEAM AS Foop anv MEDIcINE. — Persons consumptively 
inclined, those with feeble digestions, aged people and those 
inclined to chilliness and cold extremities, are especialiy 
benefited by a liberal use of sweet cream. No other article 
of food or medicine will give them results equally satisfac- 
tory, and either as a food or medicine it is not bad to take. 
As an antidote for a tendency to consumption, it acts like a 
charm, and serves all the purposes intended to be served by 
cod-liver oil with much greater certainty and effect. Where 
sweet cream can be had, cod-liver oil is never needed. The 
volatile and easily-appropriated unctuous matter in cream, 
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besides contributing directly to warmth and vigor, aids indi- 
rectly by promoting digestion for the same reason and in the 


same way that other aromatic and attenuated oils aid the 
digestive function. 


= 


SUNSTROKE is prevented by wearing a silk handkerchief in 
the crown of the hat, or green leaves, or a wet cloth of any 
kind; but during an attack warm water should be instantly 
poured on the head, or rags dipped in the water and renewed 
every minute. The reason is two-fold, the scalp is dry and 
hot, and the warm water not only removes the dryness, but 
carries off the extra heat with great rapidity, by evaporation. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE FoR DIPHTHERIA AND CATARRHAL Bron- 
CHITIS.—Medical science has long sought for a sovereign rem- 
edy for the scourge of childhood—diphtheria, yet the colored 
people of Louisiana, and perhaps other localities in the 
South, have for years known and used a cure which is re- 
markable for its simplicity. It is nothing more nor less than’ 

the juice of the pineapple. ‘“The remedy is not mine,” said 
a gentleman when interviewed; ‘‘it has been used by negroes 
in the swamp down South for years. One of my children 
was down with diphtheria, and was in a critical condition. 
An old colored man who heard of the case asked if we had 
tried pineapple juice. We tried it, and the child got well. 
I have known it tried in hundreds of cases. I have told my 
friends about it whenever IL heard of a case, and never knew 
it to fail. You get aripe pineapple, squeeze out the juice, 
and let the patient swallow it. The juice is of so corrosive 
a nature that it will cut out diphtheritic mucus; and if you 
will take the fruit before it is ripe and give it to a person 
whose throat is well, it makes the mucous membranes of the 
throat sore. Amorfg those who have tried the cure on my 
recommendation I may mention Francis J. Kennett, the 
Board of Trade man, whose children were ali down with 
diphtheria, and were cured by this remedy.” Mr. Kennett 
confirmed this statement.—Chicago Tribune. 
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Dr. Flascar recommends the juice of pineapples, (brome- | 
lia ananas, Lin.) as one of the best remedies to dissolve the a 
mucus which obstructs the bronchial tubes. 'He has had | 
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remarkable success in cases of chronic bronchitis. with in- 


sufficient expectoration and notable dyspnoea. He has never 


noticed any accidents following this treatment. The dose 
prescribed was from eight to ten tablespoonsful during the 


first few days, after which the dose was diminished. 


For Rineworm oF THE Scatp.—Ten grains of iodine dis- 
solved in an ounce of turpentine forms a solution eminently 
successful in the treatment of ringworm of the scalp, after 
the parts have been thoroughly washed and cleaned. It isa 
painless application, and may be employed at any age and 
to any part. 


_ Every one should have eight hours sleep, and pale, thin, 
nervous persons require ten, which should be taken regu- 
larly, in a well-ventilated room. 


TREATMENT FOR SNAKE-BiTEs.—Dr. Earley writes to the 
New Orleans Medical Journal that he has treated many cases 
and has a record of twenty-five very bad cases, all of which 
were treated by the free use of olive oil, internally and ex- 
ternally. He has never used any other treatment, and states 
that his experience for the past thirty-nine years has fully 
demonstrated its correctness. 


Katina BEerorE SLEEPING.—A recent writer says that the 


view that brain workers should go supperless to bed is not 


good advice. Most medical authorities of the day think it 
is wrong. It is a fruitful source of insomnia and neurasthe- 
nia. The brain becomes exhausted by its evening work, and 
demands rest and refreshment of its wasted tissues, not by 


indigestible salads and ‘‘fried abominations,” but by some 
‘nutritious, easily digested and assimilated articles. A bowl 
‘of stale bread and milk, of rice, or some other farinaceous 


food, with milk or hot soup, would be more to the purpose. 
Any of these would insure a sound night’s sleep, from which 
the man would awaken refreshed. | 


.. AA SMALL piece of parsley inserted within the-anus will pro- 
iduce a prompt and certain evacuation. 
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